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Saints are odd, even queer creatures. Much as we may try to impose set and 
rigid patterns of hagiographic expectations on their lives, they tend to “spill out” 
all over the place, confounding our most pious assumptions and undermining our 
quest for orthodoxy. In fact, sanctity is an unstable cultural category, and that is 
one of its richest and most compelling attributes. Saints’ lives also have a lot to 
tell us not only about the cultures which nurture and sustain them, but also about 
ourselves as individuals and as communities. In sum, a saint is never an empty— 
or, for that matter, a neutral—vessel. If anything, a saint is a potentially hazardous 
reflection of multiple and often incoherent forces at work in a given society. Saints 
may replicate cultural norms and values, but they also question and subvert them. 

If, like me, you’ve spent a fair chunk of your earthly life in hagiographic 
heaven reading and analyzing (and sometimes, being inspired by) saints’ lives, you 
are struck by two things: first, the repetitive, almost boring, patterns that emerge; 
and second, by the equally fascinating personalities of individual saints. The two 
are often held in a sort of precarious equilibrium. It might be tempting to create 
hagiographic typologies, but such is not my intent here. Rather, I want to propose 


a gendered perspective on a relatively well-known Canadian saint. On the surface 


of it, his life appears quite mundane, almost boringly predictable. And so much 
has been written about him from a devotional perspective, that it is not easy to 
break out of that mould of pious expectations. Yet this particular saint is not as 
tame or as lacklustre as he might appear at first glance. He “performed” a specific 
type of religious masculinity, and that is what I will be exploring in this paper. 

But first, a brief biographical overview. Alfred Bessette was born in 1845 in 
Mont-Saint-Grégoire, a small town 40 kilometers southeast of Montréal, the eighth 
child of a working-class family of twelve. From infancy, he was afflicted with 
poor health; he became an orphan at the age of 12. Considered almost illiterate, 
the young man Bessette worked for a number of years in the textile factories of 
New England, before joining the Congregation of the Holy Cross as a lay brother 
at Collége Notre-Dame in Montréal at the age of 28. He took the religious name of 
Brother (or Frére) André. Until the end of his life at 91, he remained the College 
porter. Brother André had an intense devotion to St. Joseph. During his time at 
the College, he acquired a remarkable North American and even international 
reputation as a healer, and he would often recommend that people rub themselves 
with oil that had been burning in front of a statue of St. Joseph. He received 
literally thousands of people looking for cures, and at his death in 1937, newspaper 
reports talk of one million people filing past his coffin. The other accomplishment 


of Brother André’s life, his most lasting physical legacy, is St. Joseph’s Oratory in 


Montréal, the world’s largest such shrine. Brother André was beatified by John 
Paul II in 1982 and canonized by Benedict XVI in 2010, the 11" Canadian saint. 

These are the barebones of Brother André’s life, as reflected in the major 
hagiographic texts and devotional biographies written about him. They speak of an 
extremely pious man, humble and subservient in his demeanour, but one who was 
also stubborn and quite determined. It is important to understand that hagiographic 
texts serve two important discursive goals. First, they are meant to highlight the 
specific charism or spirituality and life mission that characterize the saint. Second, 
and perhaps most importantly, they are designed to “fit” the saint into the expected 
Catholic hagiographic model of virtuous living which they must embody in order 
to be canonized. In a word, these texts endeavour to balance individuality and 
theological orthodoxy, not always an easy or obvious task. Canonizations, of 
course, are always highly political events, and any number of localized interests 
and elements of church politics enter into the equation. These things always need 
to be kept in mind when considering saints’ lives. 

In order best to understand Brother André, one has to place him within the 
particular French Canadian Roman Catholic culture of his time. He lived during 
the heyday of Ultramontanism in Québec, a clerical ideology which stressed the 
ultimate politico-religious authority of the church, and specifically the pope, in all 


matters, whether religious or secular. Coupled with a uniquely Tridentine Catholic 


culture, the French Canadian Catholicism of this period emphasized the primacy of 
the local parish church and a vast array of public devotional practices, from retreats 
and processions, to the cult of the saints and pilgrimages. Clergy (priests, nuns and 
brothers) occupied a privileged place in the wider society, most obviously through 
their control of education and other forms of social services such as hospitals and 
orphanages. As might be expected, such a confident and omnipresent clerical 
ideology preached and advocated for traditional gender roles in society. It was 
seen as a religious duty to have large families, and women were fully expected to 
conform to this norm, while men were seen as the traditional breadwinners. In a 
way, it could be said that the Virgin Mary was the ideal model for good Catholic 
women, while St. Joseph was the equivalent for men. Both of these figures are, of 
course, highly problematic in terms of the gender codes they embody. In the case 
of St. Joseph in particular, the codes of masculinity were especially ambivalent. 
Brother André’s spirituality, ministry and outreach were all very much in 
line with this French Canadian Catholic culture. There was public devotion to a 
major saint, both in terms of forms of piety and as a major pilgrimage site. Rituals, 
in this case for healing, were also publicly encouraged and performed. And clergy 
were very much in charge of the entire religio-cultural performance of devotion to 
St. Joseph, thereby underscoring their mainmise over Québec society. The other 


essential point to emphasize is how effectively Brother André’s healing ministry 


saddled the hazy and precarious boundaries between science and religious miracles 
in the early 20" century. In fact, he never saw himself as standing against science 
or medicine. On the contrary, he always understood his healing cures to be a sort 
of complementary solution. Brother André bridged the modern and the primeval. 
In his classic text, Masculinities, R.W. Connell argues that there is a gender 
hierarchy among men. He differentiates among hegemonic, subordinate, complicit 
and marginal masculinities, arguing that these are “not fixed character types but 
configurations of practice.” (81) Subordinate masculinity is most often associated 
with gay men, largely because of the equation of homosexuality with femininity, 
which is gendered subordinately in terms of hegemonic masculinity. Other 
scholars, in particular Marie Keenan in her work on Irish clerical abusers, have 
expanded this view of subordinate masculinity to include chaste or celibate men, 
notably clergy vowed to a life of chastity, because this is a marginal cultural 
practice, and it is therefore equated with subordinate femininity. I want to retain 
this idea of the clerical life as being a “practice” of subordinate masculinity, since 
it helps us gain a gendered understanding of both St. Joseph and Brother André. 
Even within forms of clerical masculinity, however, there can be a type of 
subordinate masculinity. In most Catholic male religious orders, there exists a 
significant difference between priests, those who are ordained, and what are called 


lay brothers. Though both are bound by common vows, lay brothers were at one 


time generally seen as less educated, and they therefore performed menial or 
housekeeping tasks for the community. In effect, they were the cooks and cleaners 
of the community, undertaking work generally associated with women. Brother 
André was a lay brother. His masculinity was effectively “feminized” and 
subordinated to that of the ordained clergy. This helps explain, in large part, why 
the virtues that he espoused in his daily life were ones so closely associated with a 
subordinate type of Catholic piety best exemplified by the figure of St. Joseph. 

In the religious culture of this time in Québec, devotion to St. Joseph, who 
was also the official patron saint of Canada, was widespread. Images of him were 
often found in homes and schools, sometimes even in public spaces. In a 1996 
devotional life of Brother André written by the priest-journalist Jean-Guy Dubuc, 
the character of St. Joseph is described as follows: “...an inconspicuous individual, 
conscious of the great responsibility that is his but which he must accept without 
truly understanding what is happening. He does trust, but he needs a great dose of 
humility in order to accept his situation. He therefore becomes a faithful and 
discreet servant, who will even be forgotten by the Church for several centuries. In 
a word, Joseph exists solely for the One he serves [Jesus]. (...) Joseph is self- 
effacing; setting himself aside so as to allow one greater than him to pass by. 
Joseph is the one who is silent, and who works without ever letting up. Joseph is 


the first friend of Jesus, the adoring lover of Mary, the family man, the one who is 


ready to do anything for those he loves. (...) Joseph is the one we can approach 
without reserve when we want to speak with the mother or with her child. Joseph 
is the intermediary, the link, the passageway.” (108) Such a traditional, and 
ultimately conservative, understanding of the values that characterize St. Joseph 
and his relationship to his family is what I call Josephite masculinity. Not only did 
these values reflect specifically Catholic theological constructs and virtues; they 
also significantly defined, even determined, what Catholic men of that era were 
supposed to exemplify in their lives as good and devout Catholics. It is quite clear 
that Brother André not only modeled such virtues in his own life as a lay brother 
(and they certainly contributed to his being declared a saint), but he also espoused 
them via the kinds of standards or beliefs he often advocated—or, at times, even 
imposed—when dealing with visitors seeking cures. Both in his life and through 
the lives of those who came to him for healing, Brother André remained faithful to 
the canons of Catholic virtuosity and proper moral behaviour. 

The four “qualities” most often associated with the figure of St. Joseph in 
Catholic popular devotion are humility, silence, work and family. Furthermore, 
they delineate a particular understanding or type of religious masculinity. Apart 
from family (which could, however, be replaced by the religious community 
itself), they were also marks of Brother André calling and life as a lay brother in 


the Congregation of the Holy Cross. The masculinity ascribed to St. Joseph— 


Josephite masculinity—and that exemplified by Brother André would therefore 
have accorded quite well with each other. Humility is a dominant trope in readings 
of the life of St. Joseph. He was deemed humble by virtue of submitting himself to 
God’s will in having assumed responsibility for a seemingly “wayward” wife and a 
son that was not his. The silence he was believed to model is partly a reflection of 
his absence in most of the scriptures, apart from the gospel of Matthew, and the 
fact that he was subservient in theological importance to the figures of Mary and 
Jesus. Furthermore, his humility and silence are closely linked to Joseph being 
portrayed as a man who was utterly and selflessly devoted to the welfare of his 
family. Joseph was the perfect paterfamilias: generous, attentive and protective of 
his wife and child. Finally, tradition has it that St. Joseph worked with his hands, 
more specifically that he was a carpenter. This is because, in certain passages from 
the New Testament, Jesus is referred to as “the carpenter’s son.” In sum, we find 
in the figure of St. Joseph many of the core elements and characteristics that would 
come to dominate the Catholic Church’s understanding of what constituted proper 
Christian masculinity, whether within or outside the walls of the vowed religious 
community. As both a lay brother and a devout French Canadian Catholic male of 
his generation, Brother André carefully embodied these specific norms and values. 
It could even be said that he “performed” them quite conscientiously, but with a 


difference that is often overlooked or minimised. 


I therefore propose to examine St. Brother André’s performance of Josephite 
masculinity in terms of three inter-related variables: his subservient clerical status 
as a lay brother, his subversive modelling of some of the qualities attributed to St. 
Joseph, and his larger spirituality and devotional life. 

As I mentioned earlier, the status of the celibate lay brother within Catholic 
religious communities represented a type of subordinate religious masculinity, in 
large part because lay brothers engaged in traditionally “feminized” activities 
associated with the household. Brother André did the same. In addition to being 
porter for most of his life, he was also sacristan and messenger, and he worked in 
the community’s laundry. The virtues most often associated with the lay brother 
were humility and total obedience to ordained superiors, and these Brother André 
faithfully abided by during his long life. Yet in reading the texts written about 
him, one is struck by an unexpected streak of originality in the ways in which he 
went about doing this. A lay brother would not have been expected, at that time, to 
develop a public ministry of his own, as Brother André did with his healings, and 
he would encounter resistance from some of his superiors throughout the years. 
But he persisted. Though he may have remained in the subordinate role because of 
his status within the community, he was able, at the same time, to assume a very 
public outside role, one that garnered him a great deal of publicity and respect. He 


also initiated and steered a massive building programme for what eventually 
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became the Oratory. Because of his exceptional public persona, Brother André 
was able to move well beyond the limitations of his subordinate lay brotherhood. 
If anything, one could say that he assumed an informal and unacknowledged 
leadership role within the Holy Cross community precisely because he brought 
both recognition and funding. To this day, he remains in that leadership position 
by virtue of being the only saint to have emerged from the Congregation of the 

(799- ($#E 
Holy Cross. Even its founder, Basile Moreau, has yet to be canonized. 

Brother André subverted—or, at least, he did not perfectly fit—the virtues 
traditionally associated with the figure of St. Joseph. Many of these he would have 
emulated, and would have been seen to embody quite perfectly. Yet here again, 
there lies a tension in terms of the performance of Josephite masculinity: at once, 
humble, yet stubborn and single-minded in his commitment to his construction 
project; silent, certainly not, in that his public persona and healing ministry kept 
him very much in the limelight; and selfless, perhaps, insofar as he was utterly 
devoted to the welfare of those who consulted him and in his singular devotion to 
St. Joseph. As a good caretaker, this would have been most evident in the Oratory 
project itself: at once a distinctive spiritual vision and a bold work of construction. 
Brother André modelled parts of his life on the virtues attributed to St. Joseph, but 
he also went beyond them, subverting them in rather subtle ways. The humble yet 


stubborn and irascible lay brother was ultimately not as subordinate as he could be. 
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The third variable in this summary analysis concerns Brother André’s larger 
spirituality and devotional life. Certainly, St. Joseph occupies centre stage here. In 
the uniquely obsessive quality of this close affinity between St. Joseph and Brother 
André, one can detect a faint odour of repressed homoeroticism, of missing fathers 
and significant priestly mentors, of the hardness of factory work and the intimacies 
and pleasures of living ina community of men. This is not a surface phenomenon, 
but very much a lingering affect. Brother André’s spirituality was not only centred 
on the important masculine figure that was St. Joseph; he also displayed a strong 
devotion to the figure of Jesus, and most notably to his passion and death. In 
visiting the Oratory today and seeing Brother André’s original porter’s lodge, one 
is struck by a small statue on his desk of an excessively flagellated Jesus, with an 
undue amount of blood running down his body. Though this was part and parcel 
of Tridentine piety and its reassertion of the importance of the visual in Catholic 
devotional life, its goriness and sadism remain quite unsettling. This unmistakably 
raises the question: What might have been Brother André’s understanding of, and 
emotional rapport with, the bloodied, half-naked figure of Christ? Finally, in all 
the hagiographic writings about Brother André, mention is invariably made of his 
excessive forms of bodily mortification, especially through fasting. Very often, he 
was reputed to eat only small quantities of flour mixed with warm water. Fasting, 


of course, would have been expected of anyone in religious life, but also of good 


Catholics more generally. Here again, a broader question needs to be asked: In 
what ways might such extreme forms of bodily discipline be viewed as performing 
religious masculinity? Moreover, was Brother André’s public healing ministry a 
means of effectively compensating for what might have been an ambivalent or 
uncertain masculinity, one rooted more in the secular than in the religious realm? 
Saints can seldom be completely pigeonholed. Though they do have to be 
tailored to the canons of Catholic orthodoxy, they also embody and display the 
inherent tensions and contradictions of the culture of which they are an integral 
part, and from which they come. In late-19" and early-20" century Québec, the 
canons of secular masculinity were already in mutation, as they were in many other 
places in the West. Though carefully circumscribed by the Catholic Church, as 
exemplified best in the absent and silent figure of St. Joseph, French Canadian men 
did not totally subscribe to this vision. St. Joseph may well have been guardian, 
father and worker—all very laudable and virtuous standards of behaviour—but he 
was also a sexless male, a non-progenitor. This created ambiguity and uncertainty 
for Catholic men. I would suggest that, in many ways, Brother André shared and 
unconsciously reflected this ambivalence. His was a distinctive type of Josephite 
religious masculinity that stretched and subtly undermined the accepted gender 
norms for Catholic men. And, yes, he was most definitely a stellar progenitor, for 


his child, as it were, still proudly sits atop the rocky flanks of Mount Royal today. 


